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A simple saying we’ve all heard before is that “knowledge is power,” and removing 
barriers to knowledge is a fight worth having. On the most basic level, having the right 
information and knowing how to use it will provide a significant advantage for anyone trying to 
achieve a goal. But if we follow that path a little further, we end up with more questions than 
answers. How does one get the information they need? Where do they find it? How do they 
know where to look? Who will show it to them? Will it be explained in a way they can 
understand? In the academic world, do publisher’s play a role in who has access? With a wealth 
of information now available online, does information need to be packaged and delivered the old 
way? Should it be guided or completely left to the individual? Is open access the best way to go? 
Studying the field of librarianship, I encounter the question of whether we need librarians or 
information specialists at all. Ultimately, isn’t having another party between the individual and 
the information a form of information gatekeeping? All of these questions imply a sense of ethics 
and equity when it comes to handling and accessing information. After all, what one needs to 
achieve their goal is not necessarily the same things another may need to achieve theirs. 
Accessing information, especially in an academic setting, has evolved quite a lot throughout our 
modern method of education. The most important question of all though, might be how much 


will it cost? 


With equity being a major concern right now, not only in western culture as a whole, but 
within the sphere of information and how information is accessed, there have been several 
attempts to try and circumvent the traditional very old, very white pathways to academic 


publishing. The most obvious would be the introduction of Open Access (OA) journals. These 


journals provide a platform to which research and peer reviewed information can be made 
available to the public for free. Traditionally, academic journals charge very large fees to 
universities and research institutions in order for their students and employees to have access to 
them. This, in and of itself, is a barrier to the information. One must be a part of and accepted by 
one of these institutions to gain the knowledge from the research kept therein. The OA journals 
circumvent this by encouraging academics to submit their work after it has been published by 
other journals in order for a wider public to have access to it. On the surface, this appears to be a 
great improvement over a more “gatekept” standard model. There are still concerns, however. 
These concerns again go back to the question of money. Many OA journals charge the author a 
fee in order to make the work fully accessible to the public. This fee can often be restrictive on 
who chooses to publish their work this way. There is also the concern that these journals are not 
valued in the same way that paid access or prestige journals are valued, and this can cause 


problems when applying for grants and funding for future research. 


With Open Access growing in popularity and government funded research, such as NIH 
funding, recently making Open Access a requirement, are traditional publishing methods 
growing obsolete? Much to the contrary, as most of these prestige journals are adjusting their 
models and paying for prime positions, or “gold open access,” in Open Access journals. Again, 
circling back to money, Open Access has been divided into different standards, primarily “gold” 
and “green.” “The two most cited types are green and gold open access, but this author found it 
extremely difficult to find a concise, accurate definition of these two options in one source. 
Cobbling together aspects from multiple sources, he defines green open access as any scholarly 
publication, article, or monograph that is freely available without the payment of fees. This item 


may appear in a free open access journal or a hybrid journal, be uploaded to an institutional 


repository, or have the necessary permissions from the publisher/copyright holder to be available 
in a preprint or postprint with or without an embargo period. Gold open access makes the item 
freely available by paying a fee to the publisher that is paid by the author, the author's institution 
or library, the granting agency, a crowd-funding initiative, etc.” (Holley, 2018, pp 216-217) 
Because these publishers are able to pay a higher price, the cost of making your research part of 
the Open Access community becomes more and more costly. It almost appears that on the 
current path, the idea of Open Access providing any more equity for the researcher than the 


traditional gated method a moot point. 


While I will argue that money is the primary motivator in the conversation of equitable 
distribution of information and how access is provided to these distribution streams, the other 
elephant in the room is that of the lens with which we view and value the research information 
itself. Author April Hathcock, in her blog post “Making the Local Global: The Colonialism of 
Scholarly Communication,” makes a revelatory statement about the “who” behind the 
gatekeeping of information. The conversations about equity and privilege are “centered around, 
directed by, and saturated in the values and ideals of the white North American and Western 
European, neoliberal researcher. While there were several people present from other knowledge 
traditions—and the group leaders congratulated themselves again and again during the course of 
the meeting on the ‘diversity of voices’ at the table—it was, realistically and at its heart, a 
Western scholarly communication conversation. There was a lot of talk about building a ‘global’ 
scholarly commons, but essentially this commons was being built by and for the global north.” 
(Hathcock, 2016) It will always be difficult to evaluate the equity of practice when the 


measurements are based around one cultural ideal. As important as I feel it is to continue to call 


out the system and improve it from this direction, I still feel that addressing some of the financial 


portions as a more fruitful path to making information the most available it can be. 


Librarians are some of the most fervent advocates for Open Access and are key 
supporters of administrative and governmental policies which help the expansion of Open 
Access. “In the move towards Open Access, academic libraries became involved with procuring 
agreements, shifting the cost of open access publishing away from the traditional subscription 
models.” (The Academic Library and Its Evolving Role as a Stakeholder in Scholarly 
Communication, 2021) These methods have proved highly successful thus far and have 
established academic librarians as mediators, and in a way, protectors of information freely 
available and not stuck behind a wall of red tape. The downside again brings money into play. 
The financial burden on institutions to provide Open Access to these journals is eventually 
passed on to the student and the community in the form of higher tuition and higher fees. 
Luckily, while many academic libraries are always trying to negotiate for lesser fees from 
publishers, librarians themselves attempt to offset some of the financial burden to students 
through circumventing various fees, such as textbook costs, etc. “Libraries serve as a campus 
touchstone to understand the difficulties and expense for students to purchase textbooks. 
Libraries have long provided and managed reserve collections. In purchasing reserve textbooks, 
librarians have seen rising textbook costs firsthand. Faculty is also sensitive to the cost of 
textbooks for students. According to the 2016 Babson Survey, the most common factor among 
faculty when selecting materials was cost to students.” (Katz, 2018, pp 4-5) These are just a few 
examples of how creative libraries can be in an attempt to provide a more equitable environment 


in which to gain access to information. 


With knowledge and power being so intertwined, there is a great responsibility when it 
comes to how either is used. If walls and barriers are continually built and the gap grows more 
and more between those who have access and those who don’t, then what chance do any of us 
have in improving ourselves and our communities? No single plea for Open Access or 
administrative mandate will make the situation perfect, but combined, it all makes a difference. 
Libraries connecting with other libraries have already shown to grow the Open Access 
movement by sharing the financial burden between them, lightening the load for each individual 
institution. Initiatives like Project Muse, Hathi Trust, and HighWire Press have been evolving 
examples of how Open Access can be achieved and expanded on. The community of libraries 


and librarians are coming together for a common goal. There is power in that. 
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